PREFACE

THREE-QUARTERS of a century have passed since the
publication of Darwin's Origin of Species brought the
theory of Evolution into prominence. The first of those
quarters was a time of fierce controversy, but by the end
of it the victory of the theory seemed assured, and dis-
cussion settled down to the subject of the causes of
evolution and other matters of detail. Opposition
seemed to have become negligible, being confined to a
few literary men without knowledge or understanding
of the evidence. For more than a generation past,
teachers of the biological sciences have been inclined
to take evolution for granted, just as teachers of
geography take the roundness of the earth for granted.
Of late years there has been some reaction against
this attitude. In one North American state evolution is
officially proscribed. In England the literary dis-
believers have become more assertive, encouraged by
the rejection of the theory by two or three qualified
biologists. Foremost among these is Mr. Douglas Dewar,
an authority on Indian ornithology, and in earlier years
joint author with Frank Finn of an excellent work on
The Making of Species. To his name may be added
those of Dr. W. R. Thompson, F.R.S., an authority
on parasitic insects, and the late Prof. Vialleton, of the
University of Montpellier. Mr. Dewar published in
1931 Difficulties of the Evolution' Theory, a book to
which so far no general answer has been offered. The
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